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Seafaring Children 
Captains’ Kids & Cabin Boys 


Nathan R. Lipfert 


f the countless stories associated 
with the sea which might be 
considered under the heading “human 
interest, few get our attention with the 


Experience the visceral intensity of the stories that 


oe ; involve children or teenagers. Perhaps 
ascina ; if 
fe ting stories of you, like I, remember reading some of 


Seafaring these stories when you were young and 


easily able to put yourself in the place 


Ch il dr en of the character you were reading 
° 


about. Would you have had what it 


Exdubivnow open cs took to survive three days of sea-sick- 
ness, going aloft in a storm, a pirate 


the Maritime History raid, a sea battle? Fanciful stuff, some- 


Building. See page fe) times, but it was all too real for some Susan and Clarabell Quick, daughters of Capt. Richard and Susan Quick on the steel 
for in formation patel child, sometime. . sailing vessel Edward Sewall, about 1915. 
inion Young people, boys in particular, 
re . program for were often eager to begin a life at sea. fact and others, although many days in his school books, but he was also 
families. Fathers in Maine seacoast towns often the printed diary form are blank. He exposed to work on the ship, standing, 
negotiated shipboard jobs for their describes the clipper’s escape from watches at night while writing com- 
teen-aged sons with trusted skipper Confederate “privateers,” an event not positions during the day under his 
friends. Doctors prescribed sea voyages, mentioned in any of the captain’s aunt’s tutelage. 
either before the mast or as passengers, reports. As a ship’s boy he may have There are stories of girls, disguised 
to young men with various health been frequently assigned to cabin as boys, running away to sea. A Miss 
problems—sometimes it worked. duties, but he did sometimes misun- Emma Cole published a pamphlet in 
“After they are at sea, Sometimes twelve-year-olds ran away derstand the officers’ intentions. When 1844 describing such an orphan’s story, 
te te take from home and talked their way aboard _ the clipper ran aground (yes, this was beginning in Portland, Maine. A com- 
Aa: : _ ship, or stowed away. These romantic Snow SqualPs last voyage) in the Strait plicated story but simply put she finds 
captain is feeling poorly— stories had basis in fact. And fisher- of Le Maire, Capt. Dillingham ordered herself, an innocent, mistakenly in a 
he has been stabbed men’s children were frequently brought —_ the boats put overboard to lighten the house of ill repute, importuned by a 
bya girl in a house up in the fisheries, being active partici- vessel and to set a kedge anchor to get cad, and stabs him, she thinks fatally. 
of ill repute.” pants at a very young age. her off—Taylor thought it was prepara- She cuts her hair, puts on boy’s 
Like many his age, 16-year-old tion for abandoning the ship. clothes, and signs on a ship. After they 
Hubert Taylor wished that the ship fed Ultimately, they worked the ship back are at sea, she discovers that the captain 
him better—more, anyway. Eventually, to the Falkland Islands where she was is feeling poorly—he has been stabbed 
the clipper ship Snow Squalfs steward condemned. Taylor eventually joined by a girl in a house of ill repute! Well, 
and cook took pity on him, and a few the British ship Woosungandturned17 = you can be forgiven for doubting the 
scraps from the officers’ table came his on the way to San Francisco. veracity of The Life and Sufferings of 
way. Taylor’s 1864 diary records this Young Rufus R. Sewall of Wiscasset, 
"son of a historian, went to sea in Continued on page 4 


another clipper, Flyaway, in 1857. He 
was aboard essentially as part of the 
captain’s family, calling the captain and 
his wife uncle and aunt (accurately). 
Much of the time he was being kept at 
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From the Chart Table 


Amy Lent 


he country recently celebrated the 
fifth anniversary of September 11, 
2001. Appropriately, there was much 
discussion of heroes—people who, 
under extreme circumstances, risked 
their own lives to save others. These are 
inspiring stories and these true heroes 
have earned our greatest respect and 
admiration. Because I grew up near New 
York City and worked there for many 
years, this anniversary was personally 
significant for me and I’ve been think- 
ing about heroes, and dedication, and 
personal sacrifice for a greater good. 
Every day, in every community, there 
are otherwise ordinary people who self- 
lessly give their time, their labor, and 
their money to support the non-profit 
organizations that make communities 
vibrant places in which to live. Working 
in the museum field I’ve been fortunate 
to experience this energy and dedica- 
tion first-hand. In fact, I consider it one 
of the great benefits of non-profit work. 
So many people who could be doing 
many other things with their time and 
money chose to spend it supporting 
organizations that do the kind of work 
which no for-profit business would or 
could do. There are volunteers who 
work endless hours giving tours, doing 
maintenance work, mowing lawns, 
mailing membership renewals, and 
doing a hundred things for which there 
is never enough staff, time, or money to 
do. There are the Trustees who likewise 
give enormous amounts of time, take 
great responsibility, and often con- 
tribute significant financial resources to 
ensure the Museum is fulfilling its mis- 
sion. Then there are quieter individuals 
who enjoy the Museum and support it 
in modest ways, but also have the gen- 
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with Amy at the September opening of the new Snow Squall exhibit. 


erosity and wisdom to provide for the 
Museum’s future past their own life- 
time. I hope you will turn to page 11 to 
read about Albert Reed Walker and 
Thelma Powers Walker—two such 
heroes whose gift to the Museum will 
leave a lasting legacy. Their generosity 
will help ensure that visitors for genera- 
tions to come will be able to appreciate 
the greatness of Maine’s maritime her- 
itage in the ways that Maine Maritime 
Museum is uniquely able to tell. 

I hope others will also be inspired by 
the Walkers to help the Museum pre- 
serve Maine’s unique maritime history 
and culture. Whether that means volun- 
teering, giving more generously during 


our year-end appeal, or making a 
planned gift that will leave a lasting 
legacy—know that your contribution is 
truly valued. Maine Maritime Museum 
is the only museum in New England 
that tells the story of Maine’s maritime 
heritage in such a complete and com- 
pelling way, attracting thousands of vis- 
itors every year. Your gift of time, talent, 
or money can ensure its mission con- 
tinues beyond our lifetimes. 


An, 


Amy Lent 
Executive Director 


Maine Maritime Museum 
is pleased to welcome 
new Business Partners 


ATLANTIC MOTORCAR, 


WISCASSET 


HARRASEEKET INN, 


FREEPORT 


HALCYON YARN, BATH 


YALE CORDAGE, SACO 


As always, the Museum 
encourages you to support the 


businesses that support the 
Museum. For more information 
about the Business Partners 
Program, visit the website 
www.mainemaritimemuseum.org 
or call or email Carol Stergio at 
(207) 443-1316 ext. 327/ 
partners@bathmaine.com 
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Exhibits Update 


North Light at Willowbank: Discovering the Sea Paintings of John 
P. Benson closed after Columbus Day, and the following four 
new exhibits opened to the public on October 28th - celebrated 
the same night as the Museum’s annual Pirates’ Party! 


Seafaring Children: Captains’ 
Kids & Cabin Boys 

Using photographs, artifacts, models, 
diaries and archival materials from the 
Museums collection, the exhibit focus- 
es on children in 19th_century seafar- 
ing families who lived aboard ship. 
Whether they were expected to do a job 
or were members of the Captain’s fami- 
ly, these youngsters met continuous 
challenges in surviving at sea. 
Experience their fascinating stories. 


The Collectors: The Thomas 
Family and Captain W. J. Lewis 
Parker 

This exhibit spotlights the important 
and unique material recently given to 
Maine Maritime Museum by two very 
different types of collectors. The family 
of Capt. Joseph B. Thomas has collect- 
ed material relating to their own histo- 
ry, especially in connection with one 
particular vessel named for Captain 
Thomas himself. Retired Coast Guard 
Captain W. J. Lewis Parker, on the other 
hand, collected material relating to his 
life-long passion—the history of the 
American schooner. Both collections 
contain material not seen before in a 
maritime museum. Don’t miss it. 


The Stanley Mackerel Plow 
Collection 

There have been correctly labeled 
mackerel plows on exhibit in the 
Maritime History Building since 1989, 
and several previous exhibits and pro- 
grams featuring these important tools. 
But perhaps they need more explana- 
tion than we have previously given 
them, because many people have said 
“What’s a mackerel plow?” when we 
started talking about this exhibit. 
Mackerel plows were or are used for 
splitting open fish (especially macker- 
el). They are frequently seen in antique 
shops and flea markets, but we have 
never seen a collection like Gordon and 
Pam Stanley have put together. More 
than 100??? mackerel plows will be dis- 
played, along with detailed information 
on their use. 


» 


Liverpool Jugs and 

Sunderland Ware 

The areas of Liverpool and Sunderland 
in the north of England were known 
for the manufacture of some particu- 
larly maritime types of pottery. These 
items were frequently found in the 
homes of Maine mariners involved in 
trade to Europe, and this Museum has 
a remarkable collection of this pottery, 
thanks to Gladys Ross, Dr. Charles E. 
Burden, and some other folks. We are 
delighted to seize this opportunity to 
bring it out of storage, to show folks 
how interesting it is. In addition to 
being brought back as the result of a 
deep sea trade, the pieces themselves 
often have pictures of vessels or ports, 
and sometimes carry poetry and other 
wording of a nautical nature. 


Sunderland Militia Pitcher 
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Seafaring Children coninu:som nse 


Randall Quick, about seven years 
old and the son of Capt. Richard 
Quick, joins the mate of the four- 
mast bark Edward Sewall in 
taking a noon-time sight of the 
sun. About 1905. 


“Captain's children, 
especially those who went 
to sea with their parents, 
grew up different from 
other kids. It is different, 
after all, to know that 
your father is God 
Almighty, with the power 
of life and death over 
ordinary mortals.” 


a & 


Miss Emma Cole, written by herself, but 
it did happen that girls went to sea. 
Some shipowners forbade their 
captains from bringing wives and 
families with them. Others discouraged 
it. But in the second half of the jgth 
century, it was not uncommon for a 
Maine shipmaster to bring his family 
along, especially on long ocean voyages 
and even sometimes on coastwise trips. 


| eae the most detailed and 
accurate account left by any cap- 
tain’s kid is Deepwater Family by Fred 
B. Duncan. Born on the Bath-built 
Florence to Kate and Capt. Fred C. 
Duncan, he said, “No one has ever been 
luckier than I in his birthplace.” He 
lived aboard the vessel from 1887 to 
1898, with two brothers and two sisters, 
all older. Fred seemed to remember 
every inch of the Florence, many crew 
members, and every family adventure. 
Writing in the 1950s of events more 
than 60 years in the past, Duncan 
remembered the details of furniture in 
the cabin, his parents’ efforts to provide 
Christmas at sea, and which lockers in 
the wheelhouse were filled with toys 
instead of signal flags. He praised the 
education given by his parents to their 
progeny. When the family finally 
moved ashore he had no problem cop- 
ing with the lessons in a formal school. 
His older brother Otis was never in a 
school house, going straight from the 
ship into a successful business career. 
Having said he was lucky to have been 
born aboard ship, Duncan went on, “I 
was equally fortunate in my parents. 
My father commanded the ship and my 
mother was an educated, vivacious, 
fun-loving lady who had presided over 
the Captain’s roving home for two 
years [at the time of Fred’s birth] and 
would rule over it until the family left 
the sea in 1898.” 


Captain’s children, especially those 
who went to sea with their parents, 
grew up different from other kids. It is 
different, after all, to know that your 
father is God Almighty, with the power 
of life and death over ordinary mortals. 
When they grew up, captains’ children 
often scorned to marry ordinary mor- 
tals, preferring to marry captains, or at 
least other captains’ children. The isola- 
tion of shipboard life, the social and 
physical restrictions of a home in the 
aftercabin, the obvious dangers of 
storm, starvation, ice, and fire aboard a 
wooden sailing vessel, made captains’ 
kids grow up different. Some became 
captains themselves. 

Many seafaring children saw life at 
sea as a continuous civics and geogra- 
phy lesson. Gladys Margaret Graham, 
daughter of Capt. Robert Graham of the 
Sewall fleet, was proud of the fact that 
she had traveled 300,000 miles aboard 
her father’s ships, all under sail and 
under the American flag (this claim 
published in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
in 1908, when she was 15). She spent the 
first twelve years of her life doing this. 
In this time she passed the Cape of 
Good Hope three times, rounded Cape 
Horn 17 times, and crossed the equator 
more than 40 times. 

These kids picked up bits of foreign 
languages and learned nautical termi- 
nology thoroughly. Spending much of 
their time with adults and spending 
much time reading, at sea, led many of 
these youngsters in a literary direction. 
Joanna Colcord, born at sea aboard her 
father’s bark Charlotte A. Littlefield, 
wrote a book, Sea Language Comes 
Ashore, on the influence of nautical lan- 
guage on language ashore, especially in 
seafaring communities like Searsport, 
Maine, where her parents were from. 
She also wrote a pair of early books on 
sailors’ songs. Her brother Lincoln, also 


born at sea, became famous in Maine 
for writing the lyrics to the University of 
Maine’s Stein Song, later made popular 
by Rudy Vallee, and wrote many books 
and stories informed by his childhood 
afloat. The Colcords were influential in 
the founding of the Penobscot Marine 
Museum in Searsport. 


oolwich native Isabel Hopestill 

Carter, daughter of Capt. Charles 
J. and Clarissa E. (Reed) Carter, spent 
much of her first ten years aboard ves- 
sels with her parents. She later wrote a 
novel of a seafaring family based in 
Bath—Shipmates: A Tale of the Seafaring 
Women of New England. Although it 
describes children’s experiences, it is 
really about the world of the captain’s 
wife. Carter evidently used her parents’ 
letters to each other (now in the collec- 
tion of this Museum) as material for this 
novel and other stories she wrote. 
Shipmates is a wonderfully-written, live- 
ly book with warm descriptions of the 
relationships between people aboard a 
sailing vessel, and of the trials of raising 
children at sea—children who may 
emulate the way their father gives orders 
to the crew, but also may learn salty lan- 
guage from the seamen. 

To bring one’s family aboard a sail- 
ing ship was to expose them to danger. 
Fevers could be contracted in foreign 
ports, although the danger of infection 


diminished after the vessel was at sea. 
Medical help was not available for bro- 


ken bones or any of the other things 
that physicians could help with back 
then. Children might be exposed to 
sudden death, as they might be ashore, 
or they might die themselves. When 
Abby and John Pennell’s 17-day-old 
son died at sea in 1862, they decided 
they needed to bury him at home in 
Brunswick. The little body was carried 
in a brine-filled coffin on the deck of 


~~ 


Capt. Robert Tapley Works on an educational toy for his daughter Adelaide aboard the Bath 


bark St. James, about 1903. 


James S. Scott (a Scot) was 16 when he was a ship’s boy aboard the four-mast bark 


Hawaiian Isles in 1904. That vessel was commanded by Captain Walter Mallet of 
Topsham. The captain and his wife Catherine, who usually traveled with him, were 
childless, and were known for the kindness to boys aboard their vessels. 


their ship, where they could see it each 
day, for more than a year before they 
were able to ship it home. The ship 
itself could be a coffin— when the Bath 
ship Levi C. Wade was lost with all 
hands on a voyage from Manila in 
1884, Capt. William H. Bagley, wife 
Laura, and five-year-old daughter Hilda 
all died. 


The schoonerman, obviously still a teenager, 
served aboard the five-masted schooner 
David Palmer, built at the Percy & Small 
shipyard in Bath in 1905. 


ariners had different opinions 
Matout having their captain’s chil- 
dren aboard. One old seaman spoke 
about the difficulty of sleeping during 
the day, after a long night watch, when 
the captain’s wife allowed the kids to 
ride their tricycles on the deck around 
the forecastle. But Adrian F, Raynaud 
had nothing but good things to say 
about having Capt. Richard Quick’s 
family aboard the Bath four-mast bark 
Edward Sewall in 1914. 

Raynaud signed on the vessel at 
Seattle and worked his way up to 
Second Mate. He thought well of Mrs. 
Quick, saying she never ratted out the 
sailors to the Old Man, and he got 
along well with Susan and Clarabell 
Quick, the captain’s little daughters. So 
well that he was sometimes asked to 
look after the girls. 

In 1982 he spoke at the Museum’s 
annual symposium, remembering two 
little girls in white dresses coming to 
his room in the mid-ship house, beat- 
ing on the door with a belaying pin, 
calling “Ray, wake up and read to us.” 
He read them Grimm’s fairy tales, and 
was sorry when they left the vessel. He 
said, “Sometimes when you have a fam- 
ily aboard, the Captain’s attention is 
diverted a little bit and it makes it a lot 
easier on the mates.” 

For her part, Clarabell Quick 
Connard fondly remembered being 
allowed to play in the sand used for 
cleaning the bark’s wooden decks, and 
truly believed that the crew enjoyed 
have her aboard. She also recalled that 
with a cook, steward, and “cabin boy” 
employed by the vessel, her mother had 
little to do aboard ship but take care of 
her and her sister Susan. 

Mrs. Connard made good use of her 
experiences, spending much time in the 
1970s and 1980s as a Maine Maritime 
Museum volunteer, happily recounting 
stories of life aboard ship to school 
children, of another generation. 


VISIT THE LIBRARY FOR 
FURTHER READING: 


Deepwater Family by Fred B. Duncan. 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1969) 


Letters From Sea, 1882-1901; Joanna 
and Lincoln Colcord’s Seafaring 
Childhood by Parker Bishop Albee, Jr. 
(Gardiner and Searsport, Maine: 
Tilbury House, Publishers, and 
Penobscot Marine Museum, 1999) 


Shipmates: A Tale of the Seafaring 
Women of New England by Isabel 
Hopestill Carter. (New York: William R. 
Scott, Pub., 1934) 


Around Cape Horn to Honolulu on the 
Bark “Amy Turner,” 1880 by L. Vernon 
Briggs. (Boston: Charles E. Lauriat Co., 
1926) 


I Once Knew A Ship by M. Francis 
Cushing. (Bangor, Maine: Furbush- 
Roberts Printing Co., 1963) 


From the Forecastle to the Cabin by 
Capt. Samuel Samuels. (Boston: 
Charles E. Lauriat Co., 1924) 


A word of warning: those who recorded 
their experiences in loving detail, like 
the Duncan and Colcord books above, 
are those who had a wonderful time 
growing up at sea. Youngsters who had 


miserable childhoods aboard ship gen- 


erally did not write about it. 
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Maine’s First Ship 


Maine State Museum Conservation Technician Linda Carrell works to fit 
together pieces of a flask excavated from the Popham Colony site. 


LEK « 


he pinnace VIRGINIA, built in 
1607-1608 by the Popham Colony 

at Ft. St. George, was described back 
then as a “pretty pynnace’, indicating 
her sturdiness. The Popham Colony was 
short-lived, due to loss of leadership, 
but they accomplished one amazing 
feat: the construction of the 51’ pinnace, 
intended for coastal trade and explo- 
ration. She was the FIRST deep-sea ves- 
sel built by English settlers in North 
America. Little did they realize she 
would cross the Atlantic at least twice! 

Maine’s First Ship is now celebrating 
and honoring our 400 years of ship- 
building and maritime history with the 
goal of reconstructing VIRGINIA on — 
the grounds of Maine Maritime __ 
Museum. Imagine: the BIGGEST _ 
wooden vessel builtin Maine, _ 


WYOMNG, next to the FIRST, ‘VIR- 


firmed by nine annual archaeological 
digs sponsored by Maine State 
Museum. Fundraising is ongoing, with 
the goal of beginning construction in 
Spring 2007. MES offices are located in 
the MMM Education building at 229 
Washington Street, Bath where you can 
visit the 8’ rigging model to get a 
glimpse of the vessel design. 

Educators from across the state have 
participated in MFS’s annual Early 
Maine History Workshops, developing 
curriculums aligned with Maine 
Learning Results, available on the MFS- 
website for downloading. MFS docents 


visit classrooms to tell the story, and are 
always overjoyed to watch the look of 


amazement on a child’ s face when 


Maine State Museum volunteers Becky Steinnes (left) and Tracy Thurston (. right) work in 
the conservation lab to join pieces of redware excavated from the Popham Colony site. 


Students Liam Mullen, Mariotti Meyers, Meredith King, and Winslow Mohr work on their 
toolbox handles as part of the Museum’s South Bristol Discovery Boat Building program, 
now in its twelfth year. This year’s class consists of ten students; the students will build two 
Susan Skiffs over the next few months and will launch them in June. Visit the Museum on 
Fridays to watch their progress. 


Pirates of the Kennebec 


On October 21, pirates invaded the Kennebec. The Museum’s benefit gala was a smashing success 
and included black ties, plenty of “pirates” and even a mermaid or two! ! 
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Volunteer Newsletter 


Maine Maritime Museum relies on the dedication and commitment of its 
Volunteer staff throughout the year. On these two pages you will find a new 
section to The Rhumb Line called “All Hands on Deck” where we'll let all 
readers know how instrumental volunteers are to the Museum, what they’re 
up to, and of course, how you can join their ranks. So, read on. And for 
more information about the Volunteer Program at the Museum, contact Ann 
Harrison at (207) 443-1316 ext. 350 or email Harrison@bathmaine.com 


Welcome Aboard!! 
Newcomers to 


Volunteer Staff 
We are pleased to welcome five new 
folks to our volunteer staff this fall. 
They are Ellen Mann, of Bath, who 
worked on the Sherman Zwicker Friday 
afternoons toward the end of the sea- 
son, shadowing veteran volunteer 
staffer Connie Lewis; Joan Rives, also 
of Bath, who has joined our Mailing 
Crew; Bob Caton, from Georgetown, 
who works in the Maintenance Dep’t.; 
John Frederick, of West Bath, another 
new Sherman Zwicker crew member, 
who worked with Ivon Boyer on 
Wednesday mornings toward the end 
of the season; and, Vern Frederick, 
who picked up a number of bus tours 
this season as a new Shipyard Tour 
Guide. Look for them around and 
about when you come into the 
Museum —and be sure to give them 
“the MMM welcome”! 

We also welcome veteran MMM 
volunteer staffer Kathy McKinnon as 
volunteer Staff Assistant in the 
Volunteer Office. Kathy will be helping 
with the AHOD section of The Rhumb 
Line and with updating the volunteer 
staff data base. Kathy brings strong 

computer skills to this position and will 
be a tremendous addition to the 
Volunteer Office. 


Have some fun! Kick off 


your holidays in a parade! 
This year, Maine Maritime Museum 
will be among the many varied floats 
and parade units heralding the coming 
of the holiday season as they form the 
MMM unit of the Bath Holiday 
“Twinkle” Parade with their MMM 
Shipyard Doggies and family members! 
In order to have strong representation, 
MMM Members, volunteer staff, and 
regular staffers and their families—kids 
and grandkids—are urged to join us on 
Saturday, November 25 (Thanksgiving 
Weekend) for the Holiday “Twinkle” 
Parade in Bath—forming a vibrant 


om : 


All Hands on Deck 


From the Volunteer Coordinator’s Office 


contingent of MMM families and their 
MMM Shipyard Doggie pals in tow on 
either side of the MMM peapod—or 
marching in front (or trailing 
behind)— as the case may be! 
Bringing up the rear as the grand 
finale, Bob Mansfield will be driving 
the flatbed with Whimsical decorated, 
and Santa ensconced with his holiday 
tree and sack full of toys. This is one 
you won't want to miss! (Note: All 


kids and canines must be accompanied 


by an adult!) Bring your flashlight! 


Please register your family, friends, and 
canines by calling the Volunteer Office at 
(207) 443-1316 ext. 350 or send an 
email to Harrison@bathmaine.com 


IT Check-in System Update 
The new check-in system inaugurated 
at the beginning of the 2006 season has 
been a perfect “gem” of a tool—behav- 
ing itself daily, as our volunteer staff 
got the hang of using this electronic 
system to log in hours served. 

Finding an alternative to manually 
counting up the number of annual 
hours for each of our 175 volunteers 
was the primary reason for going in 
this direction but an important side 
effect is being realized, as well. Since 

total hours are computed with each 
entry, individual total hours can be 
determined literally with “a flick of a 
wrist!” Therefore, we will be identify- 
ing, on a weekly basis, those volunteers 
who have earned a minimum of 50 
hours in the current year resulting in 
instant Membership benefits—instead 
of having to wait until January of the 
following year for their Membership to 
kick in. 

This systems implementation will 
begin in January 2007. New Members 
will be added to the Membership rolls 
as they reach the magic number of 50 
hours of volunteer service from 
January 2007 forward. 

As a side note, the hours brought 
forward from the 2005 season (volun- 
teer service from December 2005) will 
be added to those in the computer to 
determine total hours for 2006. This 

“handicap” will continue with the new 
system, as well, as total hours for the 
current year will continue to close prior 
to the end of the calendar year and be 
rolled over into the following year in 
order to tabulate hours for the 
Volunteer Recognition event. 


John Way, a retired professor of aerospace 
and mechanical engineering, joined the 
Museum’s volunteer corps in 2002. Along 
with IT support, John likes to donate is time 
in the Library or help the Museum’s 
Registrar, Chris Hall. 


Volunteer scheduling 

going digital 

Projecting ahead to the 2007 season, 
our IT guru, John Way, hopes to have 
an Electronic Schedule up and running 
by then. 

What will such a thing do for 
MMM? 

The goal is to post a weekly volun- 
teer staff schedule on-line, which can 
be accessed by a hyperlink from the 
MMM website—and will be updated 
daily as required—so MMM ’s volun- 
teer staff can check from home (or any- 
where!) to see if they are on the sched- 
ule for a given date and time. 

As schedules tend to fluctuate from 
week to week with folks on vacation, or 
otherwise unavailable, and as the 
volunteer staff swaps days or sub for 
one another, this will help track the 
changes in the “regular” schedule. 

For any of you to whom the com- 
ment, “I'll be gone for the next two 
weeks” sounds familiar—you'll know 
what I’m talking about—and, especial- 
ly, those of you who offer to sub for 
someone else and need to confirm the 
date! 

Administratively, the schedule will 
depend on the same system of notify- 
ing the Volunteer Office of any changes 
in your schedule and who your sub 
is—but, particularly, if you have not 
arranged for your own sub and ask the 
office to find coverage for you More 
about this in the next issue! 


‘i seam M All Hands on Deck 
ARITIME 
ccm From the Volunteer Coordinator’s Office 


Quartermasters’ Day 


Volunteer staff worked under the direction of MMM’s Registrar 
Chris Hall to prepare space in the boat storage shed for Maine 
Maritime Museum’s vast historical boat collection; they leveled the 
floor of the storage area by shoveling wheelbarrow loads of sand, 
gravel, and crushed rock into the area. Much needed landscaping 
around the bow of the Wyoming was also completed on this 
gorgeous fall day. In all, over 50 members of the volunteer staff 
joined work crews headed by MMM staff supervisors to accomplish 
many great feats on October 14‘. Loads of thanks to all who 
participated—rest up now, our spring date of May 19" is closer 
than you think! 


NOVEMBER / DECEMBER 2006 
MARK YOUR CALENDAR !! 


BATH HOLIDAY “TWINKLE” PARADE 


Saturday, November 25, 4:00 p.m. 
A call for all MMM friends, members, and volunteers and their families 
and canines to join the parade! Seeking “Shipyard” doggies to participate! 


VOLUNTEER HOLIDAY RECOGNITION PARTY 

Wednesday, December 13, from 4:00 p.m.—6:00 p.m., Long Reach Hall. 
A celebration of the year past in a holiday setting, with presentation of 
service awards 


VOLUNTEER RECRUITMENT FAIR. 
Saturday, March 31, 10 a.m.—2 p.m., Long Reach Hall. Persons interested in 


volunteer opportunities at Maine Maritime Museum are encouraged to 
attend. 
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Cabin Fever 
Family Festival 


Date: Saturday, March 24, 2007 
from 11 a.m.—2 p.m. 


Second Annual Cabin Fever Family 
Festival! Join Maine Maritime 
Museum for an afternoon of fun and 
excitement, March 24, 2007! Inside the 
Maritime History Building and Long 
Reach Hall we will celebrate the tropi- 
cal ports of call frequented by Maine 
seafarers during the Age of Sail. Wear 
colorful Hawaiian shirts and enjoy 
fruity drinks! Outside in the Percy & 
Small Shipyard, accept the challenge of 
the winter conditions, get bundled up 
and enjoy steaming hot chocolate by 
the bonfire! The indoor and outdoor 
activities include crafts and games, slid- 
ing (snow dependent), ship-model 
building, and a scavenger hunt. 
It’s sure to be the perfect remedy for 
that Cabin Fever! 


Fee (in advance): 

Members $5 per person, $15 per family 
Non-Members $6 per person, $20 per 
family 


On March 24th: 
$7 per person, $25 per family 


A new look 
at the scenic 
Hudson River 


Mark your calendars for the 
Museum’s 5¢® annual trip 
with Miriam and Charles 
Butts of Travel Seminars. 
From September 26-30, 
2007, members will partici- 
pate in a relaxing and informative tour 
of this picturesque and historically 
important area during one of the most 
beautiful times of the year. The careful- 
ly planned itinerary will include return 
visits to some the Hudson River Valley’s 
most treasured places as well as to 
important sites not visited on previous 
tours. There will be at least one private 
cruise on the river and informal talks 
by local experts that will make the trip 
even more meaningful. Emphasis will 
be on maritime history but we'll also 
enjoy visits to places that are important 
to understanding the valley’s era of ele- 
gant lifestyles in riverside estates, why it 
was such a popular location for artists 
and writers, and the enduring legacy of 
its role in America’s history and devel- 
opment. We will travel from Bath in a 
comfortable private motorcoach and 
have first class accommodations on all 
nights. Museum members will receive 
complete details in early 2007. 


Lyndhurst in Tarrytown, one of 
the nation’s finest examples of 
Gothic Revival architecture; built 
in the 19th century and once the 
home of railroad magnate, 
Jay Gould. 


et 
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HOUSE 
HOLIDAY 


Add to the spirit of the season with a 
visit to the Museum’s Donnell House 
decorated in traditional holiday splen- 
dor. Free to Museum Members or 
with paid admission. 


OPEN HOUSE SCHEDULE 
Wednesday December 13 
Thursday December 14 

Friday December 15 

Saturday December 16 
Sunday December 17 

Monday December 18 


Tuesday December 19 

Wednesday December 20 

Thursday December 21 

(See page 3 for more information about the 
Holidays Abroad and Aboard and the 
Donnell Holiday House) 


Walker Gift Strengthens 


Museum’s Endowment 
Reed and Thelma Walker’s gift helps ensure Maine Maritime 
Museum’s long-term financial security. 


ile early October, the Museum 
announced the second largest single 
cash gift in its history. Twenty years 
ago, Albert Reed Walker (Reed) and his 
wife Thelma Powers Walker left a trust 
for various family members and on the 
passing of the last beneficiary, Maine 
Maritime Museum was named a 
beneficiary of the trust that had grown 
to $1 million. 

Reed Walker was born on November 
29, 1905 in Medford, Connecticut and 
died on April 24, 1986 in Bowdoinham, 
Maine. Thelma Walker died in 1984 in 
Bowdoinham. They lived most of their 
lives near Hartford, Connecticut where 
Reed Walker was principal of the Alfred 
Plant School in West Hartford and 
Thelma was a teacher. In 1942 at the 
age of 37, Reed joined the Navy as a 
lieutenant where he became a pilot and 
taught celestial navigation and dead 
reckoning. He enjoyed sailing, fishing, 
and quahogging (he was so successful 
at quahogging that the work paid his 
way through college), and he built ship 
models. Thelma was a quiet and proper 
lady who insisted that Reed always wear 
his tie when he left the house. The 
Walkers were members of Maine 
Maritime Museum from 1973 until 
1985. They contributed modest 
amounts to the Museum’s annual fund 
every year and Reed made use of the 
Museum’s research library. They sum- 
mered in Maine at Thelma’s family 
farm and moved there permanently 
when Reed retired. 


The Walkers were thoughtful in their 
giving and established a permanent 
endowment fund to benefit family 
members during their lifetimes who 
benefited from the interest income 
from the trust. When the last named 
beneficiary passed away, the Museum 
was named as a beneficiary of the 
trust—almost 20 years after the 
Walkers’ deaths—allowing the Walkers 
to care for their family and also leave a 
substantial gift to an institution that 
was important to them. 

Because the trust is in the form of a 
permanent endowment, the trust will 
create income in the form of interest, 
dividends and gains. A portion of the 
income is applied to general operating 
support or donor specific programs 
and the balance is rolled back into the 
endowment fund, allowing the princi- 
pal to grow over time. This will help 
ensure the long-term financial stability 
of the Museum by supplying general 
operating income. An endowment fund 
established within an institution pro- 
vides a predictable, independent source 
of income from year to year and lasts in 
perpetuity. 

A gift of this magnitude is a power- 
ful endorsement of the work Maine 
Maritime Museum has done over the 
years and will help ensure this work 
continues. The Board of Trustees has 
agreed to name a Museum program in 


their honor so that their generous lega- 
cy will be remembered. 

Reed Walker left behind an auto- 
biography entitled, “A Fair Wind” 
covering his life from his teenage years 
to his early retirement. In the closing 
paragraph he writes, “Thelma and I 
worked hard and often had nothing left 
to show for a years work until I was a 
principal. We had some good luck and 
some bad. As I look back on life I think 
we enjoyed it. I enjoyed schoolwork 
and hope I influenced people to be bet- 
ter. I hope that you will look back on 
your lives and realize that this world is 
not a place of perpetual happiness or 
even of safety and that you will also 
look back and send the joy of the good 
things that came your way. You have to 
be able to say “I Tried” but know that 
you won't always succeed. Because if 
you try you are more likely to succeed 
(sp). (Even at spelling.) So, as the old 
sailor said, “GOOD LUCK AND A 
FAIR WIND.” REED. Thanks to the 
generosity of Reed and Thelma Walker, 
Maine Maritime Museum will have 
more of both. 


A. Reed Walker, Bowdoinham 
resident and model ship builder, 
proudly displays a model of his 
Cape Cod quahogging boat. 
Walker’s estate recently donated a 
million dollars to Maine 
Maritime Museum. Photo by 
Frank Connors, Bowdoinham, 
ME 
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